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-" JOURNEY FROM BOBBIO TO GENOA. - 


PRON &'REAMITE BN ITALIB, THE LATEST WORK OF MR. JOUY. 
{Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 
“ Adieu, Génes detestable, 
. Adieu, séjour de Plutus; 
Adieu, ennui qui m’accable; 
Me’ yeux ne te verront plus.” 
Montesquieu. 
i 
When I was preparing to climb the last chain of the 
Appenines, and to leave these deep and lonely ravines, by 
a road even more wild and rude than that by which I had 
entered them, the above verses of the President de Mon- 
tesquieu occurred tomy mind; and I own that I have some 
difficulty in accounting for the injustice of this great man 
towards a town which is acknowledged by all strangers, 
who have visited it, to beso justly entitled to the name of 
Genoa la Superba, given to it by the Italians. I had not 
yet ecen that magnificent city, and the descriptions given 
me of it by my host, only increased my impatience to visit 
it. The end of November was approaching, and the heavy 
falls'of snow, which began to take place in the night time, 
did not permit me to delay my journey any longer. After 
having taken leave of my host, who promised to write me 
further accounts of the manners of the inhabitants of the 
Appenines, I set out early in the morning, accompanied 
by a guide. During two days we alternately ascended 
and descended, following a narrow path frequently bor- 
dered by precipices on both sides. The rugged paths of 
the Appenines are broken into abrupt steep ridges, and 
differ in this respect from the roads over the Alps. They 
may be compared to the surges of the Mediterranean, 
short and unequal; unlike the long smooth waves of the 
Atlantic. By the incessant crumbling of the overhanging 
rocks, these paths are much encumbered with stones and 
ftints; the mules, therefore, destinéd to perform this 
journey, are loosely shod, so that, a sufficient space being 
left between the hoof and the shoe, the small pebbles which 
are perpetually gliding between them may be easily re- 
moved. 

We experienced frequent gusts of wind and violent 
snow storms. Often, wher: my mule was ascending the 
steepest heights, I was obliged to keep myself firm in 
the stirrups, by clinging to the upper extremity of the 
saddle; but the sight of the frightful precipices, ‘which 
yawned betieath us, soon made me forget, in dizziness 
‘and tervor, the uneasiness of my position. A few wretched. 
baniless, hardly to be distinguished from the surrounding 
texth and stone that had furnished the materials of which 
Yhey were built, appeared here and there peeping from the 
deep clefts, scattered on the dark sides of the mountains, or 


‘company with the innkeeper, his family, and the muleteers. 


‘came more level, but the road still continued to wind 


each miserable dwelling. 


the road would remain, and that the valleys, ravines, and 
precipices, smoothed up with snow, would present the 
dreary aspect of a vast plain, diversified only by the peaks 
of the mountains, crowned with hoary pines. 
The snow on the heights we were crossing was not then 
more than seven or eight inches deep, and copious streams 
of water already began to descend into the valleys. I per- 
ceived some hillocks of cultivated ground upon the slope 
of the hills, surrounded by walls of mud or turf. 
My mule sometimes stopped suddenly at the foot of a 
‘steep ascent, as.if discouraged by the difficulties of the 
path, and I was more than once obliged to have recourse 
to the assistance of my guide, to prevent it from returning 
instead of proceeding. 
It is necessary for a traveller crossing the Appenines to 
be accompanied by a guide on foot, whose business it is to 
carry his portmanteau, as the weight of luggage, in addi- 
tion to that of the rider, would be more than the mule 
could bear. 
In the more level parts of the road, I remarked several 
Madonnas of marble or common stone, about a foot in 
length, with small lamps burning before them, and placed 
at certain distances from each other in the niches of the 
rocks. The lamps are supplied with oil by the priests of 
the neighbouring hamlets, who are doubly compensated 
for their expense and trouble by the liberality of casual 
travellers. My guide never failed to prefer a short prayer 
to each Madonna, and to propitiate those placed near the 
most dangerous passes by a slight offering of money, al- 
ways acquainting me with the amount of his tribute. 
This, he told me, was an inviolable custom among mule. 
teers. Towards night we stopped at a small village situ- 
ated on the declivity of a mountain covered with snow, 
and alighted at a dirty inn, of most comfortless appear- 
ance, its low shattered door being half unhinged, and its 
only window destitute both of frame and glass. The 
evening was chill, and I gladly threw myself upon a cir- 
cular bench of knotty wood, placed near a cauldron that 
simmered over a large blazing fire of faggots in the centre 
of the room, which was furnished with no other chimney 
than that afforded by the apertures of the door and win- 
dow. Our supper consisted of common wine, black bread, 
and a sort of thin soup, which was distributed amongst us 
in porringers, as we sat round the fire, without any previous 
preparation of table, napkins, or knives and forks. When 
I requested my host to show me my bed-room, he assured 
me that the room we then occupied was the only one which 
his hut contained, and that he had no bed to offerme. I 
was therefore obliged ‘to pass the night upon a bench, in 


As we approached Genoa, the country gradually be- 


along the bottom of narrow valleys, or by the borders of 
torrents. At the distance of five leagues trom Genoa, I 


case, consisting of about a dozen steps, led to the door of 


My guide informed me that in a few days no traces of 


beds of the half dried up torrents. Most of the housss 
near the road had so many windows, that they had tke 
appearance of lanterns. We stopped at Cas:o'o to view a 
Roman aqueduct, situated in a narrow valley. fe ex- 
tends to the length of four leagues, and is of so great a 
height, that it would be difficult for a strong man to 
throw a pebble over its summit. In the famous siege of 
Genoa in 1800, which Masséna systained with so much 
couraye and energy, the Austrians broke an arch of this 
aqueduct, in order to deprive the besieged of water. Two 
miles further there is another aqueduct, and beyond that 
a third, on the mountain on the right, near Borgo, one of 
the fauxbourgs of Genoa. All these works are of consider- 
able extent and elevation, and admirable for the solidity 
with which they are built. They supply Genoa with ex- 
cellent water, which is distributed by means-of pipes into 
every house. 

The hills now began to slope towards the sea, which we 
were approaching, and were covered with olives. It was, 
perhaps, the mournful appearance of this tree which 
caused the ancients to consider it emblematic of wisdom. 

After riding for half an hour through the fauxbourg 
of Bisagno, as little accordant in appearance with the 
splendour of Genoa la Superba, as is the neighbourhood of 
La Barriére @Enfer with that of Paris, we reached the 
gate of the city. 

Immediately after my arrival I engaged a Genoese 
commissionnaire, recommended to me by the innkeeper, 
and walked out under his direction in search of lodgings, 
in a handsome quarter of the town. 

The streets became so narrow towards the centre of 
the town that it was difficult for two persons to walk 
ubreast without inconvenience. I looked around for the 
far-famed marble palaces of Genoa, and saw, in fact, 
many of great beauty and magnificence, but situated 
as they were, in streets not exceeding six fect in breadth, 
it was impossible for me to survey their general ap- 
pearance, or measure their height by the eye. Curs- 
ing the deceitfulness of fame, I felt half inclined to 
agree in opinion with Montesquieu, when we arrived at 
the square delle Fontane Amorose, which, though neither 
spacious nor of regular form, is entirely composed of pa~ 
laces of variegated marble; turning from it to the left we 
entered the three principal streets of the town, Nova, No- 
vissima, and Balbi. The perspective of these ancient 
and magnificent streets is admirable, and they afford a 

coup-d’eil worthy of the splendour of Genoa ta Superba . 
They are of considerable width, and paved with large 

flags. The palaces which adorn them on both sides are 

built in a noble style of architecture, and composed of 
marble, whose varied tints in their different conibinations 

produce the most brilliant and beautiful effect: - 

As it was not probable that we should meet with lodg- 

ings in so splendid a quarter, we returned. to one of the 

neighbouring streets, where my guide: pointed out to me 

the hotel called la Villas and we entered a spacious court, 

adorned by a fountain which occupied the centre, and sur- 








perched upon their barren ridges. A ruinous stone stair- 
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remarked pieces of black marble and veined stones in the 


rounded by a gallery supported by marble pillars, Daz 
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zled by the grandeur of this hotel, which was in facta 
palace that had been sold to the innkeeper, by a Genoese 
nobleman, I almost despaired of finding in it accommoda- 
tion suitable to my purse, when the host assured me that 
he was in the habit of entertaining the most economical 
travellers, and promised to let me have a plain apartment 
on the fourth story, commanding 2 view of the sea. The 
first stories of the palaces and large houses of Genoa 
consist entirely of rich and uninhabited drawing-rooms: 
the ground-floors are devoted to domestic purposes and 
the use of porters, and the third and fourth stories are 
occupied by rich proprietors and wealthy «merchants. 
This appropriation of apartments is not unusual in large 
towns built between the sea and a range of mountains, 
where the first and second stories are~suffocatingly hot. 
This is especially the case in the narrow streets of the 
more populous parts of the city. The line of shops, in 
most.of the streets of Genoa, is interrupted only by a few 
palaces or hotels, the access to which is generally through 
8 spacious court. 
Scarcely had I reached my apartment ‘than I paid my 
‘guide, and ran to my window. 
Liverpool, A. W. 


Literature, Criticism, Kc. 


EDUCATION. 
—_— 
bay TO THE EDITOR. 

‘ $1RereBy the manner in which you express yourself with 
‘regard, to your correspondent R. W.S. it, would almost 
appear, that you not only expect an answer to his letters, 
‘but that you even desire it; and he is certainly worth 

to: He seems to have reflected. much on the.sub- 
ject of which he treats, and I agree with him on many 
points; but I also differ from him on some ; and I hope 
that he will not be offended when other people state their 
sentiments as freely as he has declared his, There can be 
no harm. in a fair explanation; and I trust that it may 
be given and taken without any personal animosity. 

1 think him perfectly correct, when he says, that young 
persons should not be made to lose so much of their time 

‘in learning words ; and that they should be well instructed 
in their vernacular tongue before they attempt any other 
language. Those who are prematurely plagued with rules 
cand exercises, of which they cannot see the drift, get often 
into a slovenly habit of proceeding, which riper years do 
not always eradicate; whilst others, who have had no 
previous drilling, will make rapid advances, when either 
choice or necessity prompts them to pursue similar studies. 

I also join R. W.S. in his censure of the mania, with 
which all ranks of society aim at, the attainment of the 
French language: but I can not approve of the manner 
in which he makes his attack. If some people have gone 
too fav in their predilection, it does not necessarily follow 
that we must now go to the opposite extreme, by indulg- 
ing in illiberal and unfounded assertions. I am inclined 
to believe, that your correspondent wrote his second letter 
in a fit of momentary irritation ; ‘and that he will alter his 
harsh verdict upon more cool and mature reflection : ‘for 
it is but justice to acknowledge, that he seems to he sincere 
in his statements. 

He begins with saying, that the French language has 
little elaim to public attention in point of utility; but I 
say, that it has a triple claim; since it is most extensively 

. spread, and serviceable for literary, social, and commercial 
intercourse. He then asserts, that the best French au- 
~-thors are translated: but he is mistaken, . The Greek and 
‘Roman classics have heen either translated or explained 
iit various tnanners ; and there remain now but few really 
interesting points, to be cleared. up, among the treasures 








- .of ancient literature.;,.but this is not ‘applicable to living | 


Jangaages. ‘Translations, from modern works axe chiefly 
“confined $0 what will sells ‘and. that is-notalways the best ; 


"at least rot‘in the eyes of ‘2 philosopher: besides, there 
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may be political or other reasons to prevent the circula- 
tion of a book in the vulgar tongue, although it might 
be tolerated in the original. 

I ean scarcely believe your correspondent to be serious 
when he says, that he finds neither vigour of conception, 
nor erudition among the French authors; and that they 
afford bat little instruction. It would be both vain and 
invidious to make out a list of names, in order to show the 
contrary ; and I would rather grant him the full extent of 
his claims in favour of home-bred literature. In the 
mean time, I cannot help. remarking, that it is not alto- 
gether fair to bring forth Shakspéare on such occasions : 
the bard of Avon was quite an ewtraurdinary character, 
who has not had his equal any where, not even in. his own 
country; and, consequently, we must. let. him alone, 
when we are making comparisons. As for Gibbon, New- 
ton, and Locke, I can assure R. W. S. that no respect. 
able Frenchman ever grew pale at their names: so far 
from it, the said names are always mentioned with the 
utmost reverence by estimable French writers ; and the 
superficial Voltaire did not only contribute his utmost to 
the spreading of Newton’s ideas, but he had many a hot 
contest, on-the subject; with some of the deep gentlemen 
who were of a different opinion. _ Voltaire neither was, 
nor pretended to be, a model of perfection: but he never 
refused to acknowledge superior merit wherever he found 
it; and that is a good deal more than can be said of his 
opponents. Gibbon had personal and epistolary intima- 
cies. with distinguished Frenchmen, and the esteem seemed 
to be mutual: we know also, that his case is not the only 
one in which the learned of England and France have 
derived advantage from each other. 

R. W. S. maintains, nevertheless, that this country can 
better spare foreign assistance than any other: but he is 
once more, mistaken. The superiority of this island, in 
literary, as in other points, is owing to the great facility 
with which Britons are enabled to extract, improve, and 
appropriate to themselves, whatever good is produced any 
where: the activity of the natives is continually kept 
alive by the same cause; and all is thereby brought to 
the highest degree of perfectability. Nothing could pos- 
sibly be more fatal than the transformation of old Eng- 
land into a kind of celestial empire like the Chinese; so as: 
to cut off all intercourse with surrounding nations, and to 
smother that spirit of emulation, which. produces such 
niighty things: but, fortunately,, the thing is impossible; 
or else there is no telling how soon the present greatness of 
this country would dwindle away. I believe Shakspeare 
knew quite as much of mankind as most people know, but, 
to the best of my recollection, he has no where established 
the principle that men on one side of the water are natu- 
rally and decidedly superior to those on the opposite shore. 
Your correspondent further tells us, that not one ina 
hundred students arrives at any solid proficiency in the 
French language. If he means by this, that few English- 
men learn enough to become French orators or poets, he js 
perfectly right; but it is not at all requisite that many 
should reach such an eminence. As soon as a man is able 
to read and enjoy a good book in a foreign language, he 
has not lost the labour he bestowed in acquiring it, and the 
more, he reads the more he improves. 

We are also favoured with the remarkable passage, that 
few who are not engaged in commerce are so foolish as to 
learn either Spanish or German... ‘This is partly true, but 
R..W. S, might have spared his epithet. ..The Spanish 
language is not only very fine, but it was a literary one long 
before the English, and if no interesting Spanish works 
have been published in modern times, despotism and:the 
inquisition are to be)blamed. During the last few years 
‘better prospects seemed to reviye, and a little more atten- 
tion, was also paid to the language. It is very unfortunate 
that the dawning hopes of humanity should (for the pre- 
sent) be-blasted, but it was pot altogether foolish to har-' 


bour them... .. : 


(its) style by imitating the most correct models.” But God 


thoughts in an intelligible manner, without caring for the 
‘Style. Shakspeare had no style ; and if some eminent wrie 
ters have ¢ontracted a particular mannér of expressing 











guages (Latin included); it has, moreover, furnished the 
chief stamina of the English idiom, and it has been much 
cultivated during the last century. Original works of 
of every description, good, bad, and indifferent are now 
written in German, and the language has of late been 
studied by persons who are neither merchants nor fools, 
The number of disciples is, as yet, but small in Liverpool, 
but, it is very considerable in Edinburgh, although the 
inhabitants of the latter place have the reputation of know. 
ing what they are aboot. 
The Italian (according to R. W.S.) is of little use either 
to the merchant or the scholar, but it does not appear to 
me that your friend has made inquiries at the office of 
Turkey merchants (it woald be more natural to suppose 
that he obtains his information from a seller of turkeys 
and geese) or traders to the Mediterranean, for he might 
easily have learned that there is a mighty difference between 
doing one’s business in a direct manner and employing in- 
terested interpreters. That the language is indispensible 
to some artists requires no demonstration, and that it can 
do no harm to the scholar is equally obvious. There are 
even some people of literary reputation who have been 
daring enough to assert that Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso are 
hot entirely destitute of merit, and that they deserve to be 
read in their own language. 
I would, nevertheless, have it once more understood that 
no one should bestow his energies upon the acquirement 
of languages so long as he can do better; and I could have 
wished R. W.S. to be alittle more explicit on that subject. 
Perhaps he intends to give a further developement of his 
ideas in a future number, for I declare that I cannot make 
much of what he says at present. His two last paragraphs 
contain many things which are true, byt not remarkable 
for novelty or acuteness of observation ; and what he says 
in the last paragraph but two is ‘what I certainly should 
not have expected from one who objects so much to,the 


teaching of words. 
He says, ‘+ Let the young mind be taught to form fis 


forbid that such a system of education should ever become 
general; it would re-establish the reign of pedantry with 
its very worst feature. 

Let the young mind be taught to think well and to elicit 


themselves, they have either acquired it by their favourite 
course of reading, or by the turn of their own dispositions. 
Excellence does not consist in the style, and the latter can 
never be imitated to any advantage, for the mere attempt 
is quite enough to cramp the genuine display of feeling. 
Suit the words to the circumstances, but imitate nobody. 
If you keep good company and read well-written books, 
you are in the best school for improving your style, but 
avoid affectation, for it mars the greatest talents. Virtue 
itself must not be imitated, it must be practised according 
to itsinnate rules and the principles which ought to be 
engraven in the heart. No man will ever become truly 
virtuous so long as he takes another mortal for his model 
instead of acting for himself, and no man will ever write 
well so long as he suffers another to guide his pen. 
I am, very respectfully, 
YOUR READER. 

Liverpool, April, 1824. 


—~>~<o—. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—A correspondent, who styles himself R. W. S, 
having inveighed against the Greek and Latin languages 
in one of your former numbers, now wages war against 
the modern tongues. The French language receives the 
onset of his attack: the mania for learning it, he says, is 
a melancholy proof of great waste of money, and great 
misapplication of time. Men have frequently advocated 





German is not very sonorous, but it is a mother-tongue, 





and superior in richness of expression to most other lan- 
; v4 


the advantages of a particular pursuit, either from grati- 
tude -or interest, which a stranger could not approve, 
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though he could hardly condemn; but this writer, who 
professes to teach the dead and living languages, would 
destroy that inclination and motive to learn them which is 
the source of his present support. It is a sorry bird that 
defiles its own nest. Dr: Johnson has remarked, that the 
French writers have obtained celebrity in every depart- 
ment of literature; afd we cannot accuse him of any pre- 
judice in their favour, after the perusal of his poem called 
London. Most of the prose writers have been translated 
into our language: a strong proof that the public were 
desirous of reading them. R. W.S. remarks, therefore, 
the general scholar ‘has no reason to regret his ignorance 
of the original. In modern times, a man would hardly 
be called a general scholar who was ignorant of the rudi- 
merits of French literature. He goes on to observe, that 
the French are neither distinguished for vigour of concep- 
tion, nor for extensive erudition. What opinion Johnson 
entertained of Salmasius, as a scholar, may be seen in his 
Life of Milton’; and the learned Gataker, in his valuable 
Annotations onthe Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, has been very lavish in his encomiums on the litera- 
ture and critical sagacity of Salmasius. Atterbury held 
Rollin in great admiration for lis literary talents.’ It 
would be needless to enumerate the French authors whose 
learned labours have illuminated sacred and profane his- 
tory; they havealso excelled in works of the imagination, 
though our Shakspeare and Milton have hitherto been 
unrivalled. &.'W.S. says that this language may, with 
close attention, be learnt'in a few weeks; and yet, from 
the incompetence of the teachers (let the men thus attacked 
speak for themselves) and the negligence and inapplication 
of the learners, years are wasted in the study of it. How 
time can be wasted, which is not appropriated, I leave to 
this learned gentleman to answer. He proceeds: ‘* Few 
are eo foolish as to learn Spanish and German, except 
those engaged in commerce.” The Spaniards have not 
excelled so much in literature.as their neighbours, yet the 
fame of Cervantes and Lopez de Vega will not be forgot- 
ten while taste and genius remain. ' The close affinity be- 
tween the German and English languages might have 
elaimed some friendly feeling from an Englishman. The’ 
Germans have gained laurels in every literary field; the 
poetry of Klopstock, Scheller, Goethe, Voss, Matthison, 
and Wieland, ne¢d no eulogium from me. The names of 
Euler, Leibnitz, Michaelis, Griesbach, and others, are 
well known to every scholar. 

The last arrow. from his quiver is directed against the 
Italians; but his weapon is like Priam’s, ‘* Tclum Wnlelle 
sine icté.” When it is considered that the dawn of learn- 





and Vandalic ignorance, every scholar must feel gratitude 
towards that favoured country. But &. W. S. considers 
the language as useless alike to the merchant and scholar, 
who speaks as it were Ex Cathedré. Milton composed 
many beautiful sonnets in Italian; and he owes many of 
his sublimest passages in Paradise Lost to the genius of 
Dante, who is*frequently quoted even in our House of 
Commons. The fame and talents of the Italian scholars 
haye been so ably set forth by the masterly pen of Mr. 
Roscoe, in his historical works, that those who swallow 
the poison of this soi-disant critic may there find an anti- 
dote. I close these cursory remarks on R. W. S.’s letter, 
by observing, that the character of-a pretender of learning, 
80 inimitably described by Dr. John Earle, is so much 
like the writer’s just mentioned, that you will pardon me 
for believing it was placed in juxta position to R. W. S.’s 
tematks, forthe purpose of ridiculing him. 

I leave the latter part of this man’s remarks on female 
Education to those ladies who conduct seminaries for the 
instruction of the gentler sex ; and if any of his remarks 
will tend to the improvement of those committed to their 
care, let them embrace it. Fas est abhorte docevi. 

Yours, &c. 
A LOVER OF LEARNING. 


Liverpool, Aprit 22, 192% 


The Political Economist. 


THE RICARDO LECTURES—(ConrTINUED.) 
—_ 





CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES FOR CORN. 

Dr. Smith has ascribed the high prices of 
corn in civilized society over the prices of 
manufactured goods, to the impossibility of 
introducing the same division of labour into 
agricultural operations. The same man must 
plough, harrow, mow, and reap, because there 
could not be employment enough throughout 
the year for men in each department. This 
he considered an error in the great work of 
Dr. Smith. The true cause was the necessity 
in a populous country of cultivating less fer- 
tile and barren grounds. This important 
view he'would afterwards have occasion to 
open and illustrate more fully. 

The benefits of the division of labour were 
the motives -for the establishment of Castes 
among the Egyptians and Hindoos, who were 
the earliest nations civilized ; but this oppres- 
sive restriction to hereditary employments, 
which thwarted natural inclination and extin- 
guished ambition, had produced the stationary 
state and degradation of the Hindoos. They 
were now what they had been in the time of 
Alexander the Great. Arrian’s account of 
them was nearly applicable at the present day 
to the inhabitants of Hindostan. This sub- 
ject Mr. M‘Cullech treated at considerable 
length, and with great perspicuity and elo- 
quence. 

ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL. 

In the last lecture he had explained the 
advantages of the division of labour. But it 
must at once appear manifest, that the extent 
and efficacy ef the division of labour must 
depend upon the accumulation of capital. 
In proportion as capital was accumulated, 
and its profits secured, would the raw ma- 
terials be provided in larger quantities, and 
the numbers and varieties of labourers be in- 
creased. There was an action and re-action 
between capital and the division of labour. 
The division of labour facilitated the accu- 
mulation of capital, and the accumulation 
of capital extended the division of labour, 
and at the same time increased its efficacy. 
The advantages of capital in increasing 
the productiveness of labour were of three 
kinds : 

1. It enabled us to produce commodities 
which we could not otherwise produce. 

2. It diminished the labour required in the 
production of articles. 

$. It enabled us to produce superior ar- 
ticles, at the same time that it ered the 


explained and illustrated by copious refer- 
ences to the various modes in which capital 
operated in rendering the industry of the la- 
bourer constant and effective, and in invent- 
ing and applying machinery. Without food 
and clothing, or what was called circulating 
capital, the labourer could only work_at what 
immediately produced the necessaries of life. 
Without tools, instruments, and machinery, 
or what was called fixed capital, we could 
have no houses constructed, no ships built, 
and no clothes woven. In some celebrated 
nations of antiquity, and among semi-civilized 
modern nations, as in Mexico and Peru when 
discovered by the Spaniards, clothes were 
manufactured by raising up every thread of 
the warp with the finger, and introducing 
the whoof. In this process years were spent 
in manufacturing a piece of cloth, which 
the loom enabled us to manufacture in as 
many days. It was the accumulation of 
capital, and its application to facilitate and 
increase production, which constituted the 
distinction between the most savage and the 
most civilized nation, and which marked 
every stage of the progress of a nation from 
barbarism to civilization. The finest climate, 
the richest soil, the noblest rivers, the most 
commodious harbours, and the richest mines, 
were unavailing without the advantages of 
capital. This proposition he fully and suc- 
cessfully illustrated by contrasting the state 
of Spain with that of the United Provinces. 
He next proceeded to advert to the causes 
which promoted the accumulation of capital. 
The love of saving, or the principle of fru- 
gality, was the foundation of capital. This 
passion was strongly implanted in our nature : 
it was the ‘first passion which awoke in the 
breast, and the last which expired. There 
was a disposition natural to every man to ac- 
cumulate the surplus of his labour beyond 
his wants. - On particular days he might be 
desirous to spend, but his general desire and 
habit would incline him to save. This pas- 
sion, too, like all our other passions, acquired 
strength from gratification. The more suc- 
cessfully a man amassed capital, the’ more 
carefully and zealously would he persevere 
in increasing it. 
" (To be continued.) 


Che Housewife. 








production more expeditious. 
Each of these divisions Mr. M‘Culloch 
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Poetry. 


STANZAS, 
It is not store of gay attire, 
It is not diamond's mimic fire, 
It is not eostly gems of gold, 
Nor regal purple’s ermined fold; 
It fs not these can peace bestow, 
These are the mocking suits of woe. 





And thou, Ambition, watch must keep, 
With haggard Care, on toilsome steep; 

And Honour’s envied meed of fame, 

Alas! what is it but a name? f 

While radiant Glory’s dazzling fane 

Giare’s dim o’er Slaughter’s crimson’d plain! 


_ And heaven-born Genius, gifted maid ! 
Not thine the light that knows no shade, 

Though fairest of all boons confest, 

And purest, sweetest, brightest, best; 

Ah! backward gaze on distant years, 

ana what an age of or and tears! 


Pranks not, in gorgeous robe of pride, 
Grim Death, thy midnight lamp beside? 
The very pulse whose'throbisjoy, — ° 
The hallowed sparkle of thine eye, 

The rose upon thy cheek so fair,, 

Paint the destroying angel there! 


Sepulchral sounds aghast I hear, 

A spectre band is gathering near, 

And comes athwart the chilling gloom, 
That deepens round the youthful tomb, 
A form long wept of al] the Nine, 

That form, O Chatterton, is thine! 


Celestial Genius! brightest guest 

That ever dwelt in mortal breast, 

Oh! why thy starry palace rear 

On treacherous hopes, and wan despair? 
Thy promise, peace, and honours proud, 
Thy gift, the tempest and the shroud ! 


And all that laurel’d chieftain gained, 
And all ambition e’er attained; 

And gay attire,‘and diamonds rare, 
And wide domains; and mansions fair: 
@h! never yet did these impart 

One balcyon ray to glad the heart ! 


The peasant’s unobtrusive lot, 

The quiet vale, the ivy’d cot, 

Remote from th d shocks that wait 
Qn trophied halls and regal state; 

Ob! crave no prouder scene below, 

’Tis here the fairest roses blow. 


Here peaceful waters gently glide, 

Here swells no turbid stream of pride; 
And love is pure, and friendship true, 
And all but heaven reveal'd to view; 
And, prone uporr the daisied:sod, - 
The soul has intercourse with God. ~ 


The village spire ia tinged with gold, 

The Sabbath's evening bell has toll’d, 

Aud youth and age are gathering round 
_ At summons of that holy sound; | 

And, oh! were mine.to mingle there, 





And join in praise, and join in-prayer,. . - 





How would the dove, o’er billows dark, 
Regain her loved, her'long-lost ark ! 
How soft would balmy.zephyr blow! 
How calm the limpid current flow !— 
- Alas}. 'tis allan idle dream— 
; A sun-beam on a troubled stream. ' 
Liverpool. G. 


TO AUGUSTA. 
— 

O, friend of my youth, dry those sorrowful tears 
That glisten like gems in your eye; 

Oh! calm those emotions, those wo-boding fears, 
Nor heave such a heart-rending sigh. 

Though friends be ungrateful, though love has been blind 
To affection unbounded and true; 

Yet the white dove of peace often calms the torn — 
And may light, dear Augusta, on you. 

Then bind upthose wounds, sunk so deep in your breast, 
Nor pine o’er the falsehood of love; 

On the anchor of hope with full cqnfidence rest, 
And contentment will smile from above. 





HI. W. 
SEES 


THE MASQUER’S SONG. 
= 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 
ae + 
The festal eye, o'er earth and'sky, 
In her sunset robe,looks bright; 
And the purple hills of Sicily, 
With their vineyards, laugh in light. 
From the marble cities of her plains 
Glad voices mingling swell; . ‘ 
But with yet more loud and lofty strains 
They shall hail the vesper bell. 
Oh! sweet the tones when the summer breeze 
Their éadence waits afar, 
To float o’er the blue Sicilian seas, 
As they gleam to the first pale star, 
The shepherd greets them on its height, 
The hermit in his cell; 
But a deeper power shall breathe to night, 
’ .. a the sound of the vegper bell. 











BACCHANALIAN SONG, 
By Lord Byron. 

Fill the goblet again! for I never before 
Felt the glow that now gladdens my heart to its core; 
Let us drink !—Who would not? since thro’ life’s varied round 
In the goblet alone no deception is found. 
I have tried in its turn all that life can supply; 
I have basked in the beam of a dark rolling eye; 
I have loved !-—Who has not? but what tongue will declare 
That pleasure existed whilst passion was there! 
In the days of our youth—when the heart's in its spring, 
And dreams that affection can never take wing, 
I had friends!—Who has not? but what tongue will avow, 
That friends, rosy wine, are so faithful as thou? 
The breast of a mistress some boy may estrange: 
Friendship shifts with the sunbeam; thou never can’st change; 
Thou grow’st old !—Whodoes not?. but on earth what appears, 
Whose virtues like thine but increase with their years. 
¥et if blest to the utmost that life can bestow, 
Should a rival bow down to our idol below; 
We are jealous !—Who’s not ?—thou hast no such alloy, 
For the mrethat' enjoy thee, the more they enjoy. 
Then the season of youth and its jollities past, 
For refuge we fly to the goblet at last; 
There we find—Do we not ?—in the flow of the soul, 
That Trath, as of yore, is confined to the bowl. 
When the box of Pandora was opened on earth, 
And Misery’s trfumph commenced over Mirth, 
Hope was left !—Was she not ?—but the goblet we kiss, 
Ana care not for Hope whoare certain of Bliss! - 
Long life to the grape! and when summer is flown,: . 
The age of our nectar ghall enourown; ....° 
We shall die !—Who shall not?—may our sins be forgiven, 
And Hebe shall never. beidle in Heaven: , 





‘DON JUAN. 


<a F 
Two more Cantos of this medley production of Lord 
Byron have just been published, and we extract from them 
the following ancient legend : 


L 
Beware! beware! of the Black Friar, 
Who sitteth by Norman stone, 
For he utters his prayer in the midnight air, 
And his mass of the days that are gone. 
When the Lord of the Hill, Amundeville, 
Made Norman Church his prey, 
And-expelled the friars, one friar still 
Would riot be driven away. 
3 ' : 2. . 
Though he came in his might, with King Henry’s right,. 
To turn church lands to lay, 
With sword in hand, and torch to light 
Their walls, if they safd nay. 
A monk remained, unchased, unchained, 
And hedid not seem formed of clay, - 
For he’s seen in the porch, and he’s seen in the.church, 
Though he is not seen by day. 


3. 


And whether for good, or whether for 1}, 
It is not mine to say; 

But still to the house of Amundeville 
He abideth night.and day. 

By the marriage-bed of their lords, ’tis said,’ 
He flits on the bridal eve; 

And ’tis held as faith, to their bed of death 
He comes—but not to grieve. 


4. 
When an heir is born, he’s heard to mourn, 
_ And when aught is to befal 
That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 
He walks from hall to hall. 
His form you may trace; but not his face, 
"Tis shadowed by his cow]; 
But his eyes may be seen from the folds betweeng 
And they seem of a ‘parted soul. 


Se 
But beware! beware! of the black Friar, 
He still retains his sway, 
For heis yet the church’s heir, 
Whoever may be the lay. 
Amundeville is lord by day, 
But the monk.is lord by night; 
Nor wine nor wassal could raise a vassal 
To question that friar’s.right. 


6. 


Say nought to him as he walks the hall, 
And he'll say nought to you: 
He sweeps along in his dusky pal}, 
As o’er the grass the dew. 
Then gramercy! for the Blaek Friar; - 
Heaven save him! fair or foul; “e 
And whatsoe’er may be his prayer, 
Let ours be for his soul. 








(+ We owe an apology to the correspondent from whom 
we received these clever epigrams. They were mislaid, 
and have been brought to light in consequence of the in- 
vestigation which we have recently set on foot, ‘and which 


is still gradually proceeiling. 


TRANSLATIONS, OR RATHER IMITATIONS PROM MARTIAL, 
You say the hare’s raw; but 'tis plain from your look 
That you wish not to cut up the hare but the cook. 
You give nought while alive, but declare you will grant 
To me all at your death. You may guess what I want. 
Since equal intemper you both seem tobe, 

And as bad as bad can be, why.don’t you agree? 

I never sup at home, says Paul, 

*Tis true, Paul seldom sups at all. 

That Paul his own verses recites’tis well known, 

For what a man pays for is surely his own. 

You ask of what use is my country estate ? 

'Tis of much,—I don’t there see the folks that I hate. 
To a Dandy. — 

You sneer at any wardrobe, and think yourself fine, 


True, my clothes are old-fashioned, ‘but, Sir, they are mie, 
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a,ublishing periodically, with the Magazines. 
RTRAITS aod MEMOIRS of the most TLLUS- 
TRIOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN. By 
EDMUND.LODGE, Esq. Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. - Pub- 
lishing in parts on the first of every alternate month, each 
t containing five Plates, engraved in the finest style, With 
Biographical Memoirs; imperial octavo, price 12s. 6d, 

This collection of Illustrious English Portraits and Bio- 
graphy, comprising the History of the Country, recorded in 
the Memeirs of the most illustrious English nobiljty and 

eat officers of State, consists of subjects selected from the 
Fi ghest authorities in the lund; the original pictures being 
preserved in the galleries of the nobility, descendants of the 
persons represented, or in the public collections, and are 
painted Ly Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, and 
other great masters. 

*,* Our Journal having been one of the earliest to an- 
nounce the contemplated publication of. this splendid and 
interesting Series of Historical Portraits and Biography, it is 

culiarly gratifying to us to be able to attach the opinions 
of contemporary Critics in confirmation of our own, when 
we ventured to predict, that, if judiciously executed, it 
would prove the most interesting and extensively patronised 
Publication of the age. The following Critiques are ex- 
tracted from the leading literary Journals of the day: 

«* We haVe perused the Biographies with as much interest 
as we have looked-at the Plates with admiration; and we 
know not when we have experienced a stronger influence 
than their combination has exercised over our minds. How 
far the Collection altogether. excels the celebrated Work of 
Houbraken, it needs only to place them side by side to be 
convinced at the briefest examination.”—Literary Gazette. 

“This is a judicious and beautiful Work, whether we refer 
to the execution and authentic character of the engraved 
Portraits, or the literary merits of the Biographical and His- 
torical Memoirs. The Book will be esteemed not as one of 
Pictures only, but of Biography and History, and will enter, 
in no obseure character, into the general stock of our national 
Yterature.”—La Belle Assemblée. ‘ 

“With the purest feelings of congratulation do we hail 
the appearance of this new, commodious, and most reason- 
able edition of a Work, which, on the score both of art and 
of information, will hand down. the illustrious Worthies of 
this country to the latest posterity.”—Literary Museum, 

“ As a work of Biography, it is comprehensive and authen- 
tle, without an useless sentence. As a work of Art, it cannot 


Curious Advertisement.—The following is an exact copy 
of a curious shop-bill at Wigan, in this county: 

“James Williams, parish clerk, saxtone, town-crier, and 
bellman,—makes and. sells all sorts of haberdaysharies, gro- 
ceyries, &c. likewise hair and whigs drest and cut, on the 


shortest notice. 

“N.B. I keeps an evening scholl, were I teach at reasonable 
rates, reading, writing, and singing. 

«“«N.B. I play the hooboy oeeasionally, if wanted. 

‘©N.B. My shop is next door, were I blecd, draw teeth, and 
shoo horses, with the greatest scill. 

‘¢N.B. Children taut to dance, if agreeable, at 9 pence per 
week, by me J. Williams, who buy and sell old iron, and coals. 
—Shoos cleaned and mended. 

“CN.B. A hat and pr stoekens to be.cudgelled for the best in 
5, on Shrof Tushdey. For particulars encuire within, or at the 
horse shoo and bell, near the church, on tother side of the 
way. : 

“© N.B. Look over the door for the sign of the 3 pidgeons. 

“« N.B.-I sell good Ayle, and sometimes Cyder.—Ludgings 
for single men.” ; 


Biographical sPotices. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
—=—~— 

The readers of the old series of the Kaleidoscope will 
recollect, that it was the medium through which the cele- 
brated Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon first found its way 
to the English reader. Through the kindness of a friend 
in the United States, we were favoured with the numbers 
as they successively appeared, by which means we were 
enabled to anticipate the London publishers: The repu- 
tation Mr. Washington Irving obtained by this and some 

b t works, has induced the English booksellers to 














be too highly valued or encouraged:”—New Literary Gazette. 
. The First Six Parts of: this Work contain the following 





Portraits and Memoirs, executed in the finest style; 
Cardinal Wolsey, Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, 
Queen Anrre- Boleyn, Howard, ‘Earl of Arundel and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Surrey, 

Archb shop Cranmer, een Catharine Parr, 

Sir Philip Sidney, ames, Duke of Hamilton, 
Queen Jane Seymour, Countess of Sunderland, 

Sir Thomas Greshain, Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
Lord Burghley, Marquis of Montrose, 

Lord Chancellor Bacon, Lord. Keeper, Guildford, 

Sir Francis Drake, Archbishop Laud, 


The Protector Somerset, Thos. Sackville, Earlef Dorset, 
Sir Nicholas Carew, Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford; Sir Henry Wotton, 

John Selden, ( FraneisRussell,Ear] of Bedford 
Thos.Howard,DukeofNorfolk, George Gordon, Marquis 
Radclyffe, Earl of Sussex, Huntley. 

Printed for Harding, Mavor, and Lepard, London; and 
sold by every Bookseller in the Empire, by whom Specimens 
of the Work will be shown upon application. 

Pre ing for Publication,-The MONUMENTAL RE- 
MAINS of NOBLE and EMINENT PERSONS, comprising 
the Sepulchral Antiquities of Great Britain, and containing 
the only existing Relics of Illustrious Personages who 
flourished in the early History of our Country, prior to the 
— introduction of Portrait Fainting. With Biographical 

emoirs. By EDWARD BLORE, F.S.A. A Spécimen contain- 
ing the Monument of EDWARD the BLACK PRINCE, from 
Canterbury Cathedral, will be ready for delivery on the Ist 
of May, with Lodge’s Portraits, and may be inspected at the 
Booksellers by whom that work is sold. : 

Where may be had, LACKINGTON’S CATALOGUE, Part 
1. Price 2s. 6d._PART THE FIRST of a Catalogue of the 
most extensive and valuable Collection of Second Hand Books 
on Sale in this Country. Containing the Classes—Books of 
Prints, Atlasses, English History, Topography, arranged in 
Counties, Foreign History, Heraldry, Miscellanies, Political 
Economy, Law, Education, Novels and Works of Fiction, 
Poetry, Plays and Dramatie History, Architecture and Paint- 
ing, Music, Natural History, Conchology, Entomology, Geo- 
logy, Mineralogy, Medicine, Chemistry, &e. &c. offered to the 
Public at very moderate Prices, by HarpDiING, Mavor, and 
Leparp (Lackington’s) Finsbury-square, London. 

H. M. and L. purchase and exchange Books, either in large 
or small quantities, on the most advantageous terms. 


STAMMERING. | j 
N R. STAFFORD, late of Nottingham, begs leave 
respectfully to announce to the Public, that he has 

removed his Establishment to Live: 
tinue to practise his Profession of REMOVING IMPEDI- 
MENTS of SPEECH, by means of a New Method of Treat- 
ment. Mr. S. has been very successful in a great variety of 
eases during the last three years; in testimony of which, he 
has permission to refer to the following Gentlemen :—Dr. 
Storer, ysician, or the Rev. Dr. Wylde, Nottingham; the 
Rev. John Storer, Rector of Hawksworth; the Rev. Dr. 
Staunton, of Staunton, near Newark ; the Rev, Robert Lowe, 
Rector of Bingham; Notts; Thomas Morton, Esq. Cheshunt, 
Herts.; James Torkington, Esq. Stamford; James Parker, 
Esq. Montkearney, Newry, County of Down, Ireland; J. 
Hardman, Esq. Lloyd’s Coffee-bouse, London; or C. F. Hard 
wan, Esq, Liverpool. 

‘ For particulars of Terms, &c. apply to Mr, S, No. 91, Duke- 
areet, Liverpool; if by.letter, post paid. ; 
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1, where he will con- }- 





| revive a very early literary effurt of his pen; from which 


we are about to. make some selection for the amusement 
of our readers. In all probability the Letters of Jona- 
than Oldstyle, Gent. have been revived without the privity 
or consent of Mr. Irving; as they contain little or no- 
thing on which the author would now be apt to plume 
himself. The first chapter is the only portion of the work 
which we shall ‘appropriate; as the remainder relates 
principally to strictures on the state of the New York stage 
and auditory, a quarter of acentury ago. The manners and 


of | fashions pourtrayed by our juvenile critic have long passed 


away, and his irony has consequently lost much of its 
piquancy, and all its application toexisting absurdities, 


or prevailing foibles, the successful exposure of which‘ 


renders the efforts of the satirist so eminently serviceable 
to the progress of human improvement. The work is 
prefaced by a sketch of the life of the writer, which we 
shall give entire, merely observing, en passant, that Mr. 
Irving was resident in Liverpool for some time, in an ex- 
tensive mercantile concern.—Edit. Kal. 


When a writer has acquired great renown by his pro- 
ductions, and has established his reputation as a man of 
genius, we naturally feel a curiosity to become acquainted 
not only with his personal but his intellectual history. 
We like to trace up the current of his mind to its first 
tricklings, as it were, and to listen to its prattlings among 
the pebbles, as it is hurrying along to its broader and 
bolder channel. 

The author of the Sketch Book has become more dis- 
tinguished than perhaps any other American writer; and 
even England has been constrained to acknowledge that 
his productions are among the most elegant specimens of 
English composition. 

In the year 1802: Mr. Irving first attracted public no- 
tice, by publishing in the Morning Chronicle a series of 
sportive pieces under the signature of Jonathan Oldstyle, 
To the new generatien of readers. produced -by, the lapse 
of twenty-two years, we trust that their republication will 
be peculiarly acceptable. : 

It is in these specimens that we may perceive the genn 


of that genius which soon after blossomed in Salmagundi,. 


shot forth in wild ‘luxuriance in Knickerbocker, and fia 


nally displayed its rich fruit in the Sketch Book, and 
' Bracebridge Hall. . 
A brief account of the life and writings of Mr. Irving 
| will, perhaps, not.be deemed superfluous by the readers 
of this little publication.» © 7 oc ¢ 

The city of New York ‘has the honour of being the 
| birth=place of this distinguished author, who has given 
such ec/at to the literary;reputation of our country. He 
was a student in Columbia College in the year 1800, but, 
by reason of his infirm héalth, was under the necessity 
of relinquishing his classical studies, and of devoting his 
attention to pursuits less compulsory and severe. By way 
of recreation, he was advised to take lessons in drawing ; 
and for this purpose he put himself under the tuition of a 
gentleman, whose Drawing Academy stills maintains a 
high reputation in our city. What proficiency he. made 
in this art, we have not the means of ascertaining. It is 
presumable, however, that this kind of sketching was not 
that which best: accorded with his:genius,: nor “probably: 
consisted with his health; for he soon afterwards began 
to turn his thoughts: to travel, and a voyage across the 
Atlantic was recommended by his physician, and encou- 
raged by his kindred and friends. In the interim, how- 
ever, and indeed before this determination had been taken, 
his elder brother, now in England, was editing a news-' 
paper in this city ; and although a political paper, and de- 
voted to. the views and interests of a party, yet some por- 
tions of its columns were occasionally embellished ** by 
hands unseen,” with the flowers of poetry and literature, 
and sometimes enlivened by flashes of wit and humour. 
An inviting opportunity here presented itself, for trying 
the scarcely fledged wings of our juvenile author’: and a 
two-fold benefit could be conferred—credit to himself, and 
relief to the care-worn and harassed editor, whose’ political 
conflicts did not allow him leizure to woo the muses to his 
aid; and he knew, that without some contributions from 
the Pierian district, his paper, even in this ‘* bank-note- 
world,” would soon decline, for the want of contributions 
of a more substantial quality. ‘ , 

It was at this period that the light. pieces now repub- 
lished first made their appearance. They. attracted a 
good deal of notice, and the Morning Chronicle was 
eagerly sought for by the lovers of genuine native humour. 
Mr. Irving then embarked for France, from» whence he 
proceeded to Italy, and went as faras Rome atid Naples. 
His travels and residence abroad enabled him to entertain 
his friends at home with the most amusing accounts of his: 
various adventures, and the most picturesque descriptions 
of every thing that presented itself 'te his ready and lively 
apprehension. His letters are, no doubt, vet*to be 
found within the circle. of his relatives and correspondents, 
and the hope may be indulged, that they will not suffer 
them to be lost. 

Our author returned to America, we believe, come tine 
in the year 1805 or 1806; and his health being nmch im- 
proved, he commenced the study of the law, in the office 
of an eminent counsellor in New York. Coke, however, 
‘¢ delighted him not—nor Blackstone neither.” What 
progress he made in his juridical pursuits, we know not; 
but that he read more than he understood, and understood 
more than he remembered, there can be but little doubt. 

In the year 1807, he amused the town with his Salma. 
gundi, which was: published in numbers, commencing in 
January, and continuing till the beginning of the next 
year.. Several of the numbers are ascribed to a gentle., 
man who has since distinguished himself both in poetry 
and prose, and whose. copius, chaste, and vigorous style, 
| as well as his satirical wit, sarcastic humour, and biting 

irony, render all his attempts at concealinent unavailing. 
| The poetical pieces which embellish Salmagundi, are well 
| known to be the production of the eldest brother of our 
| author, and whe is since deceased. Salmagundi is now 
| publishing in London, as Knickerbocker’s History bes al- 
ready been ;. for such is Mr. Irving’s reputation and popu-: 
larity in England, that John Bull is now quite willing to 
ask for, and to read, an American bovk ; though, accords 
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ing to a learned coxcomb, (critic, we meant to say) in the 
Edinburgh Review a few years ago, such a thing was 
then never thought of. 

In the year 1810, an edition of Campbell’s Poems be- 
ing about to be published in Philadelphia, Mr. Irving 
was applied to for a biographical sketch of that sweet and 
sublime bard. This task he executed in a most masterly 
manner; and the forty pages of which it consists, form, 
in our humble opinion, the most beautiful and finished 
piece of serious composition that ever came from his pen. 
In point of style, refined. sentiment, and generous and 
spirited effusion, we venture to assert, that it is not sur- 
passed by any piece of prose in the English language. 

The History of New York, by Deidrich Knickerbocker, 
‘was his next production; and in this he seems to have ex- 
erted all his powers of good-natured burlesque, playful 
wit,. and facetious fancy. He prepared himself for this 
work by a course of diligent research into the antiquities 
of New Amsterdam ; and the libraries of New York and 
Philadelphia were ransacked for materials, or rather sub- 
jects, for his wizard pencil. It is a broad caricature from 
beginning to end; and, like a magic lantern, exhibits the 
most fantastic combinations, the most ludicrous distor- 
tions, end unlicensed exaggerations, that a mirthful fancy 
can create. Though sport to many, it was not so to all; 
and some of the deseendants of our Dutch aborigines 
were not a little offended at the liberty which the author 
has taken with the names and manners of those whom 
they had: been accustomed to remember with reverence 
and respect. A gentleman whose name bespeaks his 
Dutch lineage, and whose talents entitle his.observations 
to very high regard, in his Discourse before the New York 
Historical Society in 1818, makes the following animad- 
versions on the subject, with peculiar elegance and feeling : 

“< I¢ ig more ‘ in sorrow than in anger,” that I feel my- 
self compelled to add to these gross instances of national 
injustice, # recent work of a writer of our own, who is 
justly considered one of the brightest ornaments of Ame- 
rican literature. I allude to the burlesque history of New 
York, in which it is painful to see a mind, as admirable 
for its exquisite preception of the beautiful, as it is for its 
quick sense of the ridiculous, wasting the riches of its 
fancy on an ungrateful theme, and its exuberant humour 
in a coaree caricature. 

‘6 This writer has not yet fulfilled all the promise he has 
given to hiscountry. It is his duty, because it is in his 
power, to brush away the pretenders who may atany time 
infest her society, her science, or her politics; or if he 
aspires, as trust that he does, to strains of a higher 
mood, the deeds of his countrymen, and the undescribed 
beauties of his native land, afford him many a rich sub- 
ject, and he may deck the altar of his country’s glory 
with the garlands of his taste and fancy. 

“* How dangerous a gift is the power of ridicule! “It is 
potent to unmask the pretender, and to brand the hy- 
pocrite; yet how often has.it dissipated those gay illusions 
which beguile the. rough patli of life—how often has it 
chilled the glow of genius and invention—how often, at 
its dread presence, have the honest boasts of patriotism, 
the warmi expression of piety, the generous purpose of 
beneficence, faltered on the lips, and died away in the 
heart !” 

About the year 1812, Mr. Irving went to England, and 
became a partner in a commercial concern, of which two 
of his brothers were also partners, and one of whom re- 
mained in this country. ‘The correspondence department, 
which was extensive, was allotted to the literary member 
of the house; and the business of the establishment had be- 
vome so profitable, that each one, soon after the peace of 
1815, had a prospect of sharing a handsome dividend. 
Our author enjoyed the expectation of retiring from the 
irksome drudgery of the counting-house to the sweets of 
literary leisure, with a competence for life, when the 
failure of a commercial adventure, inamoment convinced 
him of the vanity and delusiveness of human anticipations, 
and redtced hias to a state of almost life-loathing despond- 
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ency. What a trial for a sensitive mind—and yet for his 
credit and his fame what a fortunate reverse! His pen and 
his ledger are exchanged for his pencil and his sketch- 
book; and Geoffrey’s drafts are more highly honoured, than 
those of any merchant in the land. 





Sctentific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in’ Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
fe nieal, Botanical, Met ical, and Mi alagioal 

Cal, ‘anical, > iin 
Phenomena, or singular Faets in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 

to be continued in a series through the Volume. ] 


CAPTAIN PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE. 
—_— 





In our precedi rs we have gone over the leading 
incidents Bnd ennai of the dh seach of this Expedi- 
tion. Defeated in every attempt to penetrate by sea in 
the direction of the Polar Basin, both at this period and 
during the ing season, many strenuous efforts were 
made by over-land, or rather over-ice excursions, to push 
discovery in that quarter. Of the peril attending such 
journeys, an idea may be formed by an extract one 
of Capt. Lyon's . : 

ss Not knowing on which side of the ships we had ar- 
rived, we feared to go to the southward or eastward, and ac- 
cordingly went as nearly west as possible, in which direc- 
tion we again crossed tracks. We now wandered amongst 
the heavy hummocks of ice without knowing which track 
to pursue, and, suffering from cold, fatigue, and anxiety, 
pletely bewildered. Several of our party 
be ae Eo ayene som pre ye lange 2 gl insensi- 
bility which is the prelude to sleep. They all professed 
ema ap ag Spey ae pty panda 

in exercise, none obeyed ; on the contrary, they 
reeled about like drunken men. The faces of several 
were severely frost-bitten, and some had, fora consider- 
able time, lost sensation in their fingers and toes; yet the 
a Fy 
iscontin i custom 
Spy Teme oy ag pe 
nued for some time to employ them in building a snow- 
wall, ostensibly as a shelter from the wind, but in reali 
to give them exercise, for standing still must have. prov 
fatal te men nye emmy Mipetignion wae gne- 
ticularly directed to Sergeant packman, Ww. 
le warned that his nose was frozen, paid norntten- 
tion to it, to the state of stupefaction into which he 
had fallen. frost-bite had now extended over one 
side of his face, which was frozen as hard as a mask, the 
y cempgey yen degen sy ot gig te = 
wn up as to expose teeth and gums. My ha 
being still warm, I was enabled to restore the circulation ; 
after which J used all my endeavours to keep him in mo- 
tion, but he complained sadly of giddiness and dimness of 
ight, and was so weak as to be unable to walk of himeelf. 
is case was indeed 99 alarming, that I expected every 
moment he would Jie down never to rise again. Our pros- 
~ now became every moment more gloomy, and it was 
ut too evident that four of our party could not survive 
another hour. 


Mr. Palmer, however, endeavoured, with 
myself, to cheer the peoples but it was a faint attempt, as 
we had not a single to give them. We had less rea- 
son to fear i jate er to ourselves, in consequence 
of having fur coats in: of woollen ones. Every piece 
of ice, or even small rock or stone, was now taken for the 


ships; and we had t difficulty in preventing the men 
from running to the different which attraeted them, 
and losing themselves in the drift. In this state, while 


Mr. Palmer was running round us to warm himself, he 
suddenly pitched on a new beaten track; and as exercise 
was ip we determined on following it wherever 
it might lead us. Having taken the Sergeant under my 
coat, he recovered a little, and we moved onwards, when, 
only those who have been in a similar state of distress can 
imagine our joy at finding the path led to the ships, at 
whi ived in about ten minutes. 
*¢ John Lee had two of his fingers so badly frost-bitten 
of the flesh of pod od ends, and 
in w Nagra 


to do what they were told in order to. 
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prosecuted their voyage towards. the North, cheered in 
their hopes of success by certain very scientific charts 
which their Esquimaux companions had drawn for thetr 
guidance. But, alas! for Esquimaux intelligence, though 
some corresponding islets, &c. were found in the nearer 
parts our countrymen once more got entangled in a fruit. 
less search among bays and straights, and inlets, and year 
the second passed like year the first, without rewarding 
tbeir zealous exertions by any. adequate success. Again 
they named headlands and mountains, lakes, rivers, wae 
alls.and isles ; and even flattered themselves that thcy 
saw into the Polar sea, though an insuperable barrier pre« 
vented them from reaching it; again they met with na- 
tives, and walruses and whales; but at the last the scurvy 
, all plans were given up, and the Expedition re- 
turned without having accomplished so much as was done 
on the preceding voyage. 
Still, however, many interesting occurrences are related, 
and from these we continue our illustrations. Our first 
shall be paid to the walruses. 
15th July, 1822.-—‘* In the course of this day the wal. 
ruses became more and more numerous every hour, lying 
in large herds upon the loose pieces of drift-ice; and it 
having fallen calm at one P. M. we despatched our beats 
to endeavour to kill some for the sake of the oil which 
they afford. On approaching the ice, our people found 
them huddled close to, and even lying upon one another 
in separate droves of from twelve to thirty, the whole 
number near the boats being perhaps about two hundred. 
Most of them waited quietly to be fired at; and even af. 
ter one or two dischi did not seem to be greatly dis. 
turbed, but allowed the people to land on the ice near 
them, and, when shewed an evident disposi. 
tion to give battle. After they had got into the water, 
three were struck with ee es led from the boats. 
When first wounded the: quite furious, and one, 
which had been struck _— Lyon’s boat, mare 
a resolute attack upon her, and injured several of the 
planks with its enormous tusks. A number of the others 
came round them, also repeatedly striking the wounded 
animals with their tusks, with the in‘ention either of get. 
ting them away, or else ot binng in the attack upo 
Many of these animals h 
when assaulted, ys sar fore-flip. 
eng oe fey Beg away on their backs. Both of 
those killed by the Fury’s boats were females, and. the 
weight of the was fifteen hundred weight and two 
ae em but Seedy no — eg 
jargeness of its dimensions. e a i 
noise made by the walrus, when irritated, may be heard 
onacalm day, with ¢ distinctness at the distance of 
two. miles at least. We found musket balls the most cer- 


tain and expeditious way of tching them after the 
had been once struck wich ney seer the thickness A 


their skin being such, that whale lances generally bend 


without penetrating it. One of these creatures, being ace 
ciden touched << of the oars in Lieutenant Ness 
boat, hold of it between its flippers and forcibly twist- 


ing it out of the man’s hand, snapped it intwo. The 
produced us very little oil, the blubber being thin an 
poor at this season, but were welcome in a way that had 
not been anticipated; for some quarters of this ‘* marine 
beef,” as Captain Cook lias it, being hung up for 
steaks, the meat was net only eaten, but eagerly sought 
after on this and every other occasion throughout the 
voyage, by all those among us who could overcome the 
— arising chiefly from the dark colour of the flesh 

n no other respect that I could ever discover, is the meat 
of the. walrus, when fresh killed, in the slightest d 
offensive or unpalatable. The heart and liver are in 
excellent.” 

But the natives, after all, furnish the most amusing des 

descriptions ; and yet we must, to make room for novel- 
ties, defer the account of them for another week. 


Ess 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE EARTHQUAKE 
WHICH OCCURRED IN INDIA IN 1819, 
[Continued from our last.] 


a 

_ At Anjar, half of the town, which is situated on low rocky 
rid, apy ae nothing ; hi ona the other 
> upon a a plain rings and swamps, into 
which the town is drained, A entirely past whes4 
About 1500 houses were destroyed from the foundations, 
and about a similar number rendered uninhabitable. The 
loss in lives amounted to 165, besides a number who af- 
terwards died of. their bruises.: The fort wall consisted of 
$000 yards of magonry in circumference, not more than 
three feet and a half thick, and in some places forty feet 
high ; and in this extent are included 31 towers, round 
and square. Of this,1000 yards are level with the ground, 
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1383 yards destroyed to within ten feet of the bottom, and 
only 667 yards standing to the rampart, and the greatest 
part of this splitin half*. All the houses excepting four are 
cut as it were in two; in some the inner and in rs 
the outer -half has crumbled into ruins. Thé east and 
swampy face is down to the very surface-of the earth. 

There are, or rather were, a great number of fortified 
towns throughout Cutch: in general their works are de- 
stroyed. Thera, which was esteemed the best in the pro- 
vince, has not a stone unturned’; the town fortunately did 
not suffer in the same unparalleled degree, although few 
or no houses were left securely habitable.+ 

Kotheree, another town of the same kind, five or six 
miles from Thera, was reduced to a heap of rubbish, only 
about fifty or sixty gable ends of ruins left standing. ‘The 
fortifications down, but not so utterly destroyed as those 
of Thera. 

Mothora, a place similar to those described, suffered 
equally in houses and ramparts, and more in lives than 
any p of its size. Nulliah, Kotharee, Venjan, and 
many other towns of the same size and description, suf- 
fered nearly in the same manner; but it would be a much 
easier task to enumerate those that escaped. Among the 
latter, Mandvee, Moondra, Sandhan, Poonree, Buchao, 
and Adooe, may be recorded as the most fortunate. The 
total of lives lost, according to the best information I have 
been able to procure, does not exceed two thousand ; of 
these. 





In Bhooj aor 
n \ eee 
In Anjar.-+.--- eee seers 165 
In Mothora 73 
In Thera. -- 65 
In Kotheree - oe BE 
In Nulliah.....-..--006. 8 
In Mandree ........--.. 45 
In Luckput «.+--......- 13 
Total. -----1543 


The rest are chiefly sufferers in villages and small towns, 
of which no very authentic: account can be. procured. 
Many very distressing accidents might be related; but I 
know of none so much so as that of a whole family of 
women and children, male and female, ‘to the number of 
eleven people, the wives and offs ring of a Jhareja family 
of rank, in Mothora, being smot! in one room (where 

had-hastily assembled) by a lofty bastion being pre- 
cipitated directly upon their apartment. An grand. 
father and one son, I believe, are alone left of ‘the stock. 
It is remarkable, that, under the heaviest misfortunes of 
mankind, there is generally some cause for congratulation ; 
and in the'case of this calamity, had the accident occurred 
in the night time, perhaps a third of the population of the 
province would have been buried in the ruins of their own 
dwelling-houses. 

As far as comes under our notice,.the face of nature has 
not been much altered by the shocks. The hills, which 
are most likely to show its’ effects, although from their 
abruptness poe conical or sharp ridgy summits, and from 
the multitude of half-detached rocks with which’ they are 
erally covered, they might have been expected to have 
played: strong marks‘of the convulsion by which they 
were agitated, have, in no instance, to my personal know- 
ledge, suffered more than having had large masses of rock 
and soil detached from their precipices. I have seen none 
with the cones flattened, or in any remarkable degree 
altered. 

At the moment of the shock, vast clouds of dust were 
seen to ascend from the summits of almost every hill and 
range of hills. Many gentlemen perceived smoke to as- 
cend, and in some instances fire was plainly seen burstin, 
forth for a moment. A respectable native chieftain§ 
assured me, that, from a hill close to one on which his 
fortress is situated, fire was seen to issue in considerable 
quantities. A ball of a large size was vomited as it were 
into the air, and fell to the ground, still blazing, on the 
plain below ; where it divided into four or five pieces, and 
the fire suddenly disappeared. On examining the hil) 
next day (the chieftain stated) it was found rent and 
shattered, as if something within had sunk, and the spot 
where the fire-ball was supposed to have fallen bore marks 
of fire in the scorched vegetation. In the neighbourhood 
of Murr, where alum is made, aad where an entire hill is 
formed of a bituminous earth,|| fire is stated by the in- 


* The walls of Anjar were remarkably bad, and in most 
places off the perpendicular: they arenot more than one 
hundred and ten years old. 

+ The towns mentioned do not contain more than 5 or 
6000 inhabitants. 

t say wre and discovered; but upwards of 300 bodies 
never found in the ruins. 

{Sharjah Vijerajjee of Roha: which place is twenty-six 
miles west of Bhooj. 

*f Thave the pleasure to send a specimen of this earth to 
the Society. It is burnt as an incense by the rajpoots, and 
those who worship the goddess Asshapoorra. 





habitants to have issued-to an alarming extent. The 

government agent on the spot reported the circumstance, 

and that the hill had been shattered, and rent into ravines: 

= hei ht was likewise asserted to have been obviously 
uced. 

The rivers in Cutch are generally dry (excepting in the 
monsoon) or have very little water in them. Native ac- 
counts seem to confirm the fact of almost the whole of 
their beds having :been filled to their banks for a period of 
a few minutes, and, according to some, for half an hour. 
They are said to have eaibeided dually. 1 was not in 
the way of. observing this part of the phenomenon, but 
have no reason to doubt it.. Two chieftains were sent by 
me. to settle a dispute. among the Sandhan Bhyaut; and 
as they travelled. in a.ruth, they knew nothing of the 
shock. . After it was dusk they reached the Sandhan river, 
in which, to their utter astonishment, they found a strong 
stream from bank to bank ; nor did they learn the cause 
till they reached the town. It is remarked, that rivers in 
the valleys, and those with sandy beds, were alone affected. 
Wells every where overflowed, many gave way and fell 
in, and in numerous places spots of ground in circles_of 
from twelve to twenty feet diameter threw out water to a 
considerable height, and subsided into a slough. I saw 
none of these actually forming, but frequently met with 
them in their sloughy state. The colour of the waters 
sent forth gave great alarm to the natives, mony of whom 
affirmed that the rivers had run in blood, doubtless from 
the colour of the’ soil through which they liad been forced. 

This convulsion of nature has affected the eastern and 
almost deserted channel of the river Indus, which bounds 
Cutch to the westward, and the Runn or desert, and 
swamp called the Bhunnee, which insulates this province 
on the north, in a more remarkable manner than it has 
any other part of the country. I myself have seen this 
branch of the Indus forded at Luckput, with water for a 
few huridred yards about'a foot deep. This was when the 
tide was at ebb; and when at flood the depth of the 
channel was never more than six feet, and staat eighty 
or one hundred yards in breadth: the rest of the channel 
at -tide was not covered in any place with more than 
one or two feet of water: This branch of tlie river Indus, 
or, as it may now with more propriety be termed, inlet of 
the sea,+} has since the pos Asa deepened at the ford of 
ro to more than eighteen feet at low water; and on 
sounding the channel, it has been found to contain from 
four to twenty feet from the Cutch to the Sindh shore, a 
distance of three or four miles. ‘The Allibund has been 
damaged; a circumstance that has re-admitted of a navi- 
gation which had been closed for centuries. The goods 
of Sindh are embarked in craft near Ruhema Bazar and 
Kanjee Kacote; and which, sailing across the Bhunnee 
and Runn, land'their cargoes at a town called Nurra on 
the north of Cutch. The Runn, which extends from 
oo round the north of this province to its eastern 
boundary, is fordable but at one spot, at this period of the 
year, at which it has heretofore been dry; and should the 
water continue throughout the year, we may pérhaps see 
an inland navigation along the northern shore of Cutch: 
which, from stone anchors, &c. stillto.be seen, and the 
tradition of the country, I believe to have existed at some 
former period. ' 

[To be concluded in our next.] 


* A letter from my friend Captain Elwood states, that an 
appearance of fire was perceived by him near Poorbunder; 
and the earth on examination proved to be scorched, and to 
bear marks of fire. 


} It is many years since the eastern branch of the Indus 
has been almost deserted by the waters of the river. 


The Bouquet. 


“ Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 











REVIVIANA. 
MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By DR. Jno. EarRLe. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 
vs (CONTINUED PROM OUR LAST.]} 
—=—— 
68. A HERAtp is the Spawn, or indeed 
but the resuitancy of Nobility, and to the 
making of him.went not a Generation, but 
a Genealogy.’ : His Trade is Honour, and he 





sells it, and gives Armes hiniself, though he 


be no Gentleman. His Bribes are like those 
of a corrupt Judge, for they are the price 
of blood. He seems very rich in discourse, 
for he tells you of whole fields of Gold and 
Silver, U’r and Argent, worth much in French, 
but in English nothing. He is a great diver 
in the streams or issues of Gentry, and 
not a by-Channell or Bastard escapes him ; 
yea, he do’s with them like some shamelesse 
Quean, fathers more children on them then 
ever they begot. His Fraffick is a kind of 
Pedlery ware, Scutchions, and Pennons, and 
little Daggers, and Lyons, such as Children 
esteem and Gentlemen ; but his penny worths 
are rampant, for you may buy three whole 
Brawns cheaper thén three Boars Heads of 
him painted. He was sometimes the terrible 
Coat of Mars, but now for more mercifull 
Battles in the Tilt-yard, where, whosoever is 
victorious, the spoils are his. He isan Art 
in England, but in Wales Nature, where they 
are born with Heraldry in their mouthes, and 
each Name is a Pedegree. 
(To be continued. ) 





MORILLA CALDER. 

When Macbeth, the usurper, obtained possession of the 
Scottish throne, tradition -e that he created his brother 
Thane of Cawdor. Of this brother was descended, in a 
direct line, Sir Hugh Calder, who held that estate in the 
15th century. a 

Sir Hugh had one daughter, his only child, and having’ 
no prospect.of other children, she was destined to inherit 
the whole. of his ample domains. While yet very young, 
she was an object of desire to the needy and‘ the ambi- 
tious. John-of Lorne, second son of the Earl'of Argyle, 
procured minute information of the.situation:and:circum~- 
stances of the family, and he resolved. on. carrying her 
away. Having selected a trusty party of his elan and fol- 
lowers, he found no difficulty in getting possession of the 
heiress of Calder, who was nursing at'some distance from 
her father’s ancient castle. The nurse guessing the pur- 
pose:for which the child was taken, bit a joint off:ber little 
finger to mark heridentity, and, instantly gave the,alarm 
to her father. Sir Hugh made an early, and. vigorous pur- 
suit, and- was _pressin on a party of the marauders, 
who had charge of a hinge boiler for cooking provisions. 
Campbell of Inverliver, who commanded this’ division, 
saw that the child would be rescued, unless means wete 
found to retard the pursuit... He ordered his own seven 
sons, who accompanied him, to-invert, the boiler, and to de- 
fend it to the last extremity. His command was. obeyed, 
and the seven. brothers fell in defence of the boiler. From 
the extraordinary bravery with which it was defended, the 
Calders were convinced that the heiress was: beneath it, 
and consequently exerted all their efforts to obtain posses- 
sion of the boiler; but, behold, they found nothing there! 
The main body, however, gained time to escape in safety, 
and Morilla Calder was carried to Loch Awe in tritimph. 

In the midst of the joy expressed for acquiring posses- 
sion of so rich an heiress, Campbell, of Achnanbreck, 
asked what was to be done if the girl died before she was 
of marriageable age! Inverliver pempay replied, that 
she could never die so long as a red-haired lassie was to be 
found on either side of Loch Awe. Of the marriage which 
afterwards took place, is descended the present highly re. 
spectable and noble family of Cawdor. 


ELT LPI T 


. SUPERSTITION. 

‘¢] had used,” says Sir F. Henniker, in his visit to 
Egypt, ‘* my utmost endeavours to purchase a head- 
dress of shells (worn by the women on ths Oosis Beeris) 
but could ‘not obtain the object of my anxiety, nor 
the reason why ; at length, when on the point of going 
away, when the village were collected round me, I 
threw some half-farthings among them for a scramble: 
this act of generosity had such an effect upon them, that 
a man told me hé would gladly let me have his daughter's 
coiffure ; but -he Knew that whenever I should look upon 
it in England, and. should wish for his daughter, she 





would immediately go flying through the air to me.” 
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The Traveller. 
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THE ASHANTEE TRIBE. 
te - 

Every thing connected with the history of the ferocious 
Ashantee nation will be perused with eager and painful 
interest, in consequence of the dreadful intelligence just 
received from Africa, as communicated to the public in 
last Friday’s paper. We purpose to lay before our readers 
some curious particulars respecting these barbarians in 
the next Kaleidoscope. Our arrangements for the present 
oblige us to confine ourselves to a very brief notice of the 
subject.—Edit. Kal. 


IMMOLATION OF HUMAN BEINGS. 


In the kingdom of the Ashantees, in Africa (forming, 
it is sup 78 ion of about a million, and pos- 
sessing & disposable of 130,000 men) the prevalence 


of this horrible rite exists to an appalling extent. An 
authentic communication lately received states, that it 
forms a leading feature in all their great festivals, some 
of which occur every twenty-one days, and that no fewer 
than one hundred victims are i at each. Besides 
these, there are -sacrifices at thé death of every person of 
rank, more or less bloody, ing to their dignity: on 

of his mother, the King butchered no less than 
3,000 victims ! great captain were 
repeated weekly for three months, and néafly four hun- 
dred s were slaughtered. At the funeral of a = 
son of rank, it is usual to wet the grave with the blood 
of a freeman of es mange gr the victims being 
deposited in the bottom of ve, several are un- 
spspectedly called out to assist in placing the coffin, and, 
juét a8 it rests on the heads or skulls, a slave from behind 
one of these freemen by a violent blow, followed by 
a deep in the back part of the neck, and he is rolled 
in on t e top of the body, and the grave instantaneously 
filled up! 

J (To be continued.) 


Sa TD 


MR. BELZONT. 

We have just been informed of the arrival in London 
of Captain Filmore from Sierra Leone. This officer, it 
will be remembered, in consequence of the death of Sir 
Robert Mends, became senior in command upon the Afri- 
can-station ; and during that period Mr. B i arrived 
at Cape Coast Castle from Teneriffe, after his unsuccess- 
ful attempt to cross the desert by way of Fez and Tafilet. 
To this distinguished officer’s ‘kindness Mr. Belzoni con- 
sidered himself highly indebted; and if Mr. Belzoni 
should-prove eventually ul, it will be owing, in a 
great measure, to Captain Filmore’s exertions in his behalf, 
and to the ae e RS mee Belzoni in his nai, 

expedition to Tim permitting a native o 
Hous who was then serving on’ beaed Captain Filmore’s 
ship, to-receive his di on condition of his accom- 
panying the intrepid traveller. We are sorry to be in- 
| sere thatthe exhibition of the Egyptian Tomd, which was 
removed from London to Paris by Mr. Belzoni, has not 
met with the encouragement it deserved, or with the suc- 
cess it experienced in London. During the last year the 
rent paid for the building occupied by the exhibition has 
exceeded very considerably the amount of the profits. It 
is now the intention of Mrs. oni, who is still at Paris, 
if she if unable to dispose of the models, paintings, and 
bas-reliefs, &c. in France, to transport the whole of the con- 
cern to Edinburgh or Dublin, and thence to St. Petersburg. 
Tt is to be hoped, that the ingenious and accurate resem- 
blance which Belzoni’s perseverence enabled him to execute 
of the far-famed tomb which he discovered in the valley of 
Beben El Melech, in Upper Egypt, will meet with more 
attention from the inhabitants of one or other of the above- 
named capitals, and recompense Mrs. Belzoni for the ex- 
pense which a removal of so much magnitude must neces- 
sarily occasion. It is, we find, the intention of Mrs. Bel- 
zoni, as soon as the exhibition of the tomb is opened at St. 


burg, to proceed to Alexandria, and. then rsue 
veemaree up the Nile to Chandi in Nubia, Ghee the 
will await the arrival of the different cara in order to 
in the much wished-for intelligence of Mr. Belzoni’s 
movements.—Cambridge Chronic 
“4 Since the preceding 
oan the melancholy in 





raph was pared in the 
eet the death ga en- 
prising Belzoni i in letters to 
eas, Hedge. He died st Gato on the third of 
December last. In our next we shall give the details at 
length. —Zdit, Kal, 





_ THE SPANISH GUITAR. 


—>_— 

There is at present in this town, a most extraordinary 
performer upon the Spanish guitar, whom we have had the 
pleasure to hear in a private party, in company with some 
friends, who are generally acknowledged to be well versed 
in music, both ‘practically aud theoretically; and who all 
concur in the ‘opinion that the gentleman to whom we 
allude is a most-accomplished player. Don C. B. has held 
the rank of colonel in the independent army of South 
America, of which he is a native ; delicacy forbids us to 
communicate his name, especially as the circumstances 
which have rendered the present appeal necessary, are, it 
is to be hoped, of a temporary nature, arising from the 
unsettled state of Spain; where his family reside, and where 
he has patrimonial claims, which, under more favourable. 
auspices, might be successfully urged. 

Under existing circumstances his friends, and those who 
have had the pleasure to witness his skill upon the guitar, 
have urged him to avail himself ofa talent which, in more 
prosperous days, he had cultivated merely as an elegant 
accomplishment. He purposes, therefore, to give instruc- 
tions to ladies and gentlemen upon this instrument, and 
we earnestly hope he will meet with the liberal patronage 
of which he is so highly deserving. 7 

The Spanish guitar is an instrument wholly unfitted for 
@ public concert room, where the exquisite touches of the 
most delicate hand are entirely lost. In an ordinary ap- 
partment, however, it is a most interesting instrument, 
and a delightful accompaniment to the voice. It has been 
represented to this gentleman, that, if he would attend 
private and select evening parties, there are many ladies and 
gentlemen who might choose to avail ‘nemselves of his 
temporary stay in Liverpool. He has expressed his wil- 
lingness to adopt the suggestioh, and we hope an oppor- 
tunity, which so rarely occurs, will not be lost sight of. 

Don C. B. may be heard of on application to Messrs. 
Yaniewicz & Weiss, Lord-street; and Mr. Banks, Church- 
street; or communications left at our office will be imme- 
diately forwarded to hiin. 


Fashions for sap. 


Morwnine DREss.—Dress of jaconet muslin; the cor- 
sage made high and very full; the fulness longitudinally 
and regularly arranged by five bands, each formed of four 
or five small cords or bobbins, and edged on each side 
with narrow work ; pf the bands terminate. at the arm ; 
the next widen “fhe centre of the waist, and extend 
over the shoulder, where they turn and meet about half 
way down the back. The sleeve is of an easy fulness; the 
epaulette slashed, and interlaced with amber-colour rib- 
bon; between is a row of quadrangular boufants. The 
cuff is neatly trimmed with a bobbined band and worked 
ruffle, and an ornament to correspond with the trimming 
of the skirt, which has a deep wreath of a fanciful and 
novel form, apparently confined to the dress by entwining 
an amber-colour ribbon, which forms the lower part into 
triangles; the upper becomes more pointed, and extends 
transversely about a quarter of a yard ; the whole is corded, 
and trimmed with narrow work.—Worked mustin ruff to 
correspond, drawn with gauze ribbon. Cap of sprigged 
net; the border of Buckinghamshire lace, set on plain in 
front, and a little full round the slashes of the cap, which 
are two on each side, where bows of amber and lilac gauze 
ribbon are introduced. The crown is circular, and orna- 
mented with a narrow rouleau of amber satin and lace. 
Amber-colour corded-silk shoes. 

DinyvER Dress.—Dress of pale blue twilled garcenet ; 
the corsage cut bias, and made to fit the shape : ‘the front 
simply ornamented. with four satin bands, forming a sto- 
macher,.and a satin band and tucker of fine blond round 
the bust. The sleeve is short and full, the fulness taste- 
fully arranged in festoons by four satin buttons, equi- 











distant from euch other ; a little above the satin band that 
goes round’ the arm, on the shoulder, is a full-blown satin 
rose, with palmated satin leaves pending -half-way down 
the sleeve: broad satin band round the waist, with a rose 
and palmated leaves pendant behind. The skirt has an - 
elegant satin border of roses surmounted with leaves, ar. 
tanged in the form of the lotus, and united by festoons ; 
beneath is a broad satin rouleau. White crépe lisse dress 
hats, the brim very full. and -rather broad, 2 little turned. 
upwards all round, and. ornamented with’a garland of 
damask roses and two long white ostrich feathers, placed 
on the right side. Richly embroidered scolloped scarf of 
Urling’s lace. _Necklace and ear-rings of turquoise. 
Long white gloves; white satin shoes. _ , 
= — ‘ : 


Che Pitreside. 


*¢ VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 

“«In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend anether in mere amuse- 
ments.” Jon ‘Lock. 

“ There ts a time to laugh and a time to weep.” SOLOMON. 











SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR Last. 

157. Because 7 is half of 14; and four is also half of 
four-teen.—E1go, 7 and-4-are equal.—Q. £. D. 

158. Because when they repeat the alphabet they say 
A BC D, that is, A B see D3; which they could not do 
unless they had the power of vision. 

NEW SUBLIMITIES. 

159 If two women and two men make affidavits before 
@ magistrate, why are they necessarily perjured ? 

160 Why is a strong wind at his tock oot to put a man 
in @ passion ? 


Co Correspondents. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE History.oF Romse.—The Essay of J. C. 
‘on this subject is reserved for our next publication. .We> 
shall be giad to hear further from the writer in continua-' 
tion of so interesting a subject. ‘ 











Curss.—The solution, or rather the explanation, promised 
some weeks since, is only deferred until some new chess, 
types, now in preparation for the Kaleidoscope, are eom- 
pleted. 





Music.—We can assure 4n Amatcur that we have not relin- 
quished our i of continuing the musical depart- 
ment of the Kaleidoscope. We shall, in a short time, return 
to the pleasing task, con amore. 
have presented themselves in the prosecution of this new: 
undertaking, which we neither foresaw nor could very 
promptly obviate; but they will give way to perseverance. 
Whatever progress we may make in the remainihg num- 
bers of our present volume, we intend to pay considerable 
attention to the subject in our fifth volume, which will 
commence ip July. i 








Juvenite is informed that any such analysis as he recom- 
mends would greatly exceed the limits we can spare for. 
one subject. 


The Sketch of the Life of Mr. Washington Irving has oeea-" 
sioned the temporary postponement of several communica- 
tions which were prepared for the present publication. 


D. H. must be mistaken in his conjecture. The initials of the 
writer of the piece alluded to, and those of the lady to 
whom they were addressed, point to some other party. 
We shall search for the “ Lines to a Friend.” 


we have further to acknowledge the communications of 
S——zx.—The Ushere Grimme.—Vibilia—Y. Z.—Je suis. ce 
que je suis.—S.—Horme. 


The Hermit from the German fs reserved for our next. 
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